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- “fegain the eastern territories lost to Poland. 
"This is certainly a sound argument, and if the British proposals were, 


One Shilling 


A German Constitution” 


] 13s 2 Pity that when Mr: Molotov and: Mr ‘Bevin do see-eye to eye 

the fact should pass almost unnoticed—especially when the Russian 
uses a very sound and British argument to justify part of his ‘policy 
towards Germany. What the world has chiefly been told about last 
week-end’s exchange of papers on the political future of Germany was 
that there was a quarrel between the Russians and the Anglo-Saxons 
on whether or not the future Germany should be a “federal” state. 
What was largely ignored was the fact. that the actual proposals of all 
three Foreign Ministers were much. more. similar to each other. than 
might have been feared. Mr Molotov, raising his voice and pointing his 
words for the German people to ‘hear, warned his fellow Foreign 
Ministers against any attempts to postpone or frustrate German ‘unity by 
“* federalisation ” : 

If we consider not only the tactical advantages for the immediate futurs, 
but look ahead, the policy of federalising Germany is not justified by the 
interests of the democratic couniries. 

In other words, it would certainly in the short run weaken Germany to 
“federalise” it ; but in the long run its willto. reassert its. unity would 
be stronger than the determination of the Allies to resist it. The idea 
of a united Germany would become the “ possession of the German 
militarists.” And if unity was wrested from the Allies: by the pressure 
and propaganda of militarist parties, they would thereby win among 
Germans sufficient prestige and confidence to embark on néw adventures 
in foreign policy. It is a safe bet that the first objective would be to 


in fact, running the risks that Mr. Molotov suggests, they. would. be 
indefensible. But Mr Molotov was really only playing to the gallery. 
What he means by “federalist” has to be explained. In the first-place 
it is used, like “ Fascist,” asa term of abuse. Then ‘it is:meant ‘to 
cover those “ circles” whom the Russians allege to be plotting a dis- 
memberment of Germany which would give the wealth and power of 
the: Ruhr permanently to the West. Further, it is meant to suggest to 
the Germans that if Moscow fails and the present partition of Germany 
accordingly continues, the fault will not be Mr Molotov’s. He 
proclaims himself against “federalists,” even though his own _pro- 
posals before the Conference provide; for “ensuring the constitutional 
rights of the Lands comprising the German State.” The margin between 
Mr Molotov’s proposals and Mr Bevin’s is, in fact, small—though it 
includes at least oie point of real importance. Both want to have a 
Central Government controlling such: subjects as’ finance, industry, 
foreign trade, ‘transport and communications. Both want to have sub- 
sidiary Governments in the ten or a dozen Lander of which the new 
Germany is to be composed. But whereas Mr Bevin ‘specifically “pro- 


poses that all powers not specifically allocated’ to the Central Govern- 


ment shall be assigned to the Linder, Mr Molotov reverses the process 
centre. The significance of these two items is obviously great, ... It is 
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undesirable, to say the least, that a powerful Ministry of the 
Interior and national police system should be built up in 
Berlin ; what would happen to it and in it can be guessed from 
the experience of Eastern Europe. It is likewise undesirable, 
for religious as well as political reasons, that educational policy 
should be-dominated from Berlin. Mr Bevin had these and 
other points in mind when he declared that “we do not want 
to see a Germany re-created in which one party or authority 
attracts to itself all power in the same way as that which led 
to the recent war.” It was this, presumably, that laid him 
open to the charge of being a “ federalist.” It is one thing, in 
Soviet eyes, to be against the domination of Germany by the 
Nazi Party, but. quite a different thing to be against all one- 
party systems. 


The differences between East and West over the future 
political shape of Germany are thus by no means negligible. 
But they should not obscure the encouraging fact that there 
is also a fair amount of agreement among the Russians, the 
Americans and the British—though the French are often in 
solitary dissent. Specifically, four points of agreement—at 
least in principle—seem to emerge.. First, there should be 
a Central German Administration set up in Berlin in the 
immediate future. This is presumably still subject to agree- 
ment on economic pclicy and on reparations, since without 
economic unity the central administration would have little to 
do. Secondly, the new German Government should assist the 
Control Commission in drawing up a new constitution for 
Germany—though it is also made clear that the occupying 
Powers have strong views of their own on what that constitu- 
tion should contain. Thirdly, it is agreed that, whether or 
not it is “federalist,” the new constitution will provide for a 
number of powers being confided to the Lander and that 
Prussia shall be split up among a number of these. Fourthly, 
it is agreed that the new constitution shall be submitted for 
approval to an eventual all-German Parliament. 


* 


It is natural to feel considerable relief that agreement has 
gone as far as this. But relief should not entirely remove the 
necessity to stop and inquire whether the principles that are 
- agreed upon are good ones. The short-term risks of what is 
proposed are obvious enough ; they are the reason for French 
opposition. For instance, it is just as much a British as a 
French interest to inquire what is likely to be the political 
result of giving the Germans a powerful Central Government 
in Berlin. Some say that it will inevitably be dominated by 
Communists ; because they are ruthless and efficient, because 
the thrust of Seviet policy is behind them, because they have 
a clear-cut authoritarian doctrine such as Germans like ; that 
Soviet-Commuznist influence will penetrate to the Rhine and 
the Ruhr ; and that German nationalism and Communism will 


find a common platform. All these things might happen, 


especially if Western Germany remained hungry, poor and 
idle. But there are powerful factors working against the Com- 
munists: the patriotic resentment against the eastern frontier, 
kept burning by Schumacher and the Social Democrats ; the 
strong conservative religious forces arrayed behind the Christian 
Democrats, who will probably win the forthcoming elections 
in the Linder of the British Zone ; the presence in Berlin of 
ali four occupying Powers ; the bargaining power of Ruhr 
coal, the North Sea ports and American dollars. The Com- 


become a centre of resistance to Allied demands, tat it would 
sabotage reparations deliveries, evade disarmament orders, play 


d 


off one occupying Power against another, and finally refuse to 
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sign a peace treaty. The answer is that this is much more likely 
to happen five or ten years hence than in the immediate future, 
The intact Conservative bureaucracy, the General~Staff; the 
organised political power of the industrialists, which achieved 
such things in the "twenties, no longer exist; neither Social 


Democrats nor Communists could at present revive them. And 


so long as the bulk of Germany’s food has to be bought with 
dollars the capacity for defiance is limited.” ~~ io 


The short-term risks of the agreed policy—it might be better 
to call it the almost-agreed policy—should, therefore, be: taken, 
But there are the longer-term effects to consider. — Supposing 
we look forward, not five years but twenty-five, will the arrange- 
ments now being made still look good then?, The answer will 
vary with different opinions of what would constitute a good 
result. To the French, the decisions of 1947 will be good if 
by 1972 they still keep Germany divided, dominated and weak, 


To the Russians, they will be good if they pave the way toa... 


Germany united im its devotion to Communism and to alliance 
with Russia. What should the Americans and the British 
regard as a good result? In spite of the Morgenthaumaniac 
nonsense that was talked in such volume, in both countries, 
during the war, the great majority of opinion in both countries 
now regards the eventual re-emergence of a self-governing 
Germany, reasonably prosperous and strong in all meanings of 
the word save only the military, as desirable. Or if it is not 
regarded as desirable, it is certainly. regarded as imevitable. 
Peacemaking should therefore look forward to the re-emergence 
of Germany. The Allies should not impose on Germany any- 
thing that they will not be ready to uphold ; and what they do 
put in the treaty they must be ready to insist upon. 


The second risk is becoming the greater, for it is already 
apparent that the peace settlement will present so many weak 
oe in. the Allied front where it will be possible for the 

iplomacy of a revived Germany, without needing to be very 
clever, to insert an effective lever. Why add to the grievances, 
why add to the difficulty of upholding the settlement by im- 
posing a constitution on the Germans? It is quite certain that 
the Germans will some day be in the position to devise their 
own system of government, and equally certain that anything 
that has been imposed by foreigners will be anathema to them, 
Why should the Allies give one more defenceless hostage to 
the future? If the new-German republic is to last, its consti- 
tution must be made by Germans and if, by waiting a year or 
two, this result can be achieved, the delay would be well worth 
while. The Allies have a right and a duty to insist on certain 
minimum guarantees, But it must be a very short list if it is 
to have a chance of survival. Two items must b< on it: the 
new German republic must neither possess nor manufacture 
weapons of war; and it must guarantee to its citizens the essen- 
tial rights of human liberty, enforceable if need be by appeal 
to an external tribunal. These two will be difficult enough to 
maintain, and the difficulty will increase in geometric progres- 
sion with every addition that is made to the list. The path 
of wisdom for the Allies is to cut their list of essential restric- 
tions on ultimate German liberty down to the very essentials 
and to leave all other questions for the Germans themselves 
to decide when they once more become able to do so. 


This argument therefore reaches much the same conclusion 
as that being held by M. Bidault in Moscow—that there should 
be no hurry to decide and that all but the bare essentials should 
be left to thefuture. But it reaches the same conclusion as the 
French for exactly the opposite reason. ‘The French are afraid 
of their allies giving the Germans too much self-government. 
The object of the British and the Americans should be to:¢t- 
sure that the return of thé Germans to self-government, when 
it comes—as it surely will—does not find in its way obstacles 
which ‘can only be removed at the cost of another ‘war. : 
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Planners and. Politicians 


HE Government have appointed their ‘Chief Planner, and 
all those who realise the magnitude of the country’s 
economic problem will wish Sir Edwin Plowden well. There 
has been a considerable delay between the creation of the post 
and its filling, and it would be understandable if there had been 
some reluctance to occupy a position which Ministers’ tactics 
have made a very invidious one. The absence from Ministers’ 
speeches in the economic debate a fortnight ago of anything 
else that was in the least new made it appear that the appoint- 
ment of the Chief Planner was the Government’s answer to the 
economic crisis. Anybody who now accepts the post will have 
to fight against the public conception that he “is a miracle man, 
endowed with full powers to do what he wants. The statement 
in which the appointment was announced on Thursday wisely 
went some way towards correcting that view. It is clear that 
Ministers remain. responsible for the economic policy of the 
country. Sir Edwin Plowden’s task is to act as a co-ordinator 
on what is known as “ the official level.” ; he is not, in substance, 
in any different position from the existing official advisers of the 
Government, whose advice may or may not be accepted, 

It is difficult for outside observers to be sure what new develop- 
ment, if any, is to be read into the appointment of a: Chief 
Planner. Clearly his task will have to be accomplished within. the 
framework of Government policy—which at once limits its scope 
quite considerably. Presumably Sir Edwin will be free to tender 
advice to the Government on such things as the need for a wage 
policy or the desirability of extending schemes for payment by 
results, or the need for longer rather than shorter hours of work, 
or the disastrous consequences of suppressed inflation.. But the 
Government have not been short of the most authoritative advice 
on these and similar subjects ; what they have lacked—and what 
the appointment of a Chief Planner does nothing to remedy—is 
the political ability to act on the advice. . The reason why 
these things are not done, as everybody knows, is not that 
they are not necessary but because the trade unions will not 
have. them. 

Planning, in the meaning attached to it by the Labour Govern- 
ment, is a far humbler process than it is in Soviet Russia. . Here, 

“planning ” appears to mean doing whatever can be done with- 
out a change of policy, Whereas in Russia. the chief object of 
a plan is to increase production, in this country the planners are 
compelled, in effect, to take the volume of. production for 
granted and to devote most of their time to the problems of 
allocating scarce supplies. On this plane there is, indeed, a great 
deal of most useful work to. be done. There was sufficient 


evidence in the pre-history of the coal crisis of a serious lack 
of co-ordination between the departments to justify the appoint- 
ment of a co-ordinator. Hitherto, there has really been no 
impartial body to decide such inter-departmental squabbles, In 
the Cabinet, Ministers fight for their department’s views and 
the Permanent Secretaries do much the same in the Steering 
Committee ; Sir Edwin Plowden and his staff will at least pro- 
vide an impartial court of first instance, ¢ven though their judg- 

ments will still be liable to be upset on appeal. It would be 
interesting to know how many of the constituents of economic 
policy will come under their review. Will the Treasury, for 
example, concede anything of its monopoly of decision on finan- 
cial matters? To do so would be a revolution in British methods 
of government. Yet to allow the Chief Planner ‘no functions 
in relation to the allocation of dollars; which will soon be the 
supreme bottleneck, is to deny the first premise of the ‘new 
appointment. It would also be interesting to know whether 
the Ministry of Labour, which defended its prerogatives against 
ali comers during the war, has surrendered any of its responsi- 

bility for the distribution of manpower. 


But it is not by the most skilful and comprehensive rationing 
policy (for that is what “ planning” seems to come down to) 
that the economic crisis will be solved. On the whole, there 
are not many complaints about the way in which the Govern- 
ment are allocating the available resources of the nation. The 
real complaint is that the Government seem to be so powerless 
to increase the available resources. It is not the spending of 
the national income that is badly wrong but the size of the 
income. And that is the province not of economic planning but 
of economic policy. 

The distinction between planning and policy is vital, but is 
very little understood. For example, it has often been argued 
in The Economust in recent weeks that the most crying need of 
the country is for a general policy that would change the whole 
climate of economic activity in the country. But this has been 
interpreted by some people as support for the concept of a 

“general plan,” and when the Prime Minister dropped a remark 
the other day about a five-year plan, he was understood in 
some circles to mean that the Government were proposing to 
draw up a document laying down in precise numerical detail 
exactly where the country will stand in 1952. 


But it ought to be. obvious to everybody, that. nobody .can 


possibly draw up a plan for 1952... There are far too, many 
unknowns, To what extent will the world market thea be a 
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' sellers’ market or a buyers’ market? Will the terms of trade 
have shifted in favour of Britain, making it easier for us to 
pay for our imports? How much? Will output, per manshift 
in the mines be higher than today? How much? ‘Will there 
be more miners? How many? Will the psychology of the 
markets be tending towards inflation or towards deflation? 
Will there be a slump in America? How far will European 
production of food and raw material have recovered? All these 
matters vitally affect the British economy and no one can do 
more than guess at the answers. Any quantitative plan would 
have to allow such a wide margin between its alternative opti- 
mistic and pessimistic assumptions that it would be almost 
useless as.a guide to action. A sound economic policy, on the 
other hand, would attempt to mobilize all the influence of the 
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state on the side of realising the optimistic assumption. It would 
assess the tendencies of the next five years and consider what 
could be done to encourage those that are favourable and hold 
back those that are likely to do harm. A plan for 1949, 
as the recent White Paper so clearly revealed, contents 
itself with analysing what will happen if people do not. we 

harder. A policy would concern itself with how they can 

made to work harder. Those who haye recently been advocat- 
ing dis-inflation have at least been proposing a real policy, If 
the Government cannot accept this particular. proposal they 
should put forward an alternative. It is no answer to appoint 
Sir Edwin Plowden to the uncomfortable task of planning more 
efficiently the restrictions that will be necessary in the absence 
of a policy. 


eet 


Prelude to Geneva 


ONDAY’S debate in the House of Commons on import 
and export trade provided a useful reflection of opinion 
on the eve of the tariff and preference negotiations that are 
to open in Geneva immediately after Easter. British opinion 
on the subject of commercial policy has clearly not yet escaped 
from the dilemma in which it has been caught for several years 
past. On the one hand, there’is the undeniable fact that the 
British Government are fully committed to giving their general 
support in principle to the American endeavour to codify the 
rules of ‘the multilateral game. The pledge was given in a 
clause of the Atlamtic Charter, in the famous Article Seven of 
the Lend-Lease Agreement and in the Financial Agreement. 
By these reiterated pledges Britain is committed to work for 
an international system based on the greatest degree of multi- 
lateral trade, non-discrimination and full convertibility of 
currencies. Nor would it be right to say that the Government 
are redeeming their pledges against their better judgment. There 
is in the Government and among their official advisers a great 
deal of faith that the American policy is, in fact, the best one 
for Britain to pursue. If all goes well, if a relatively free- 
trading, non-discriminating world can be created, if exchange 
controls are abolished and tariff barriers are reduced, if all the 
important nations maintain high and reasonably stable levels of 
demand, and balance their international accounts—if all this has 
any chance of happening, it would be so immensely to Britain’s 
advantage that it is well worth while taking some risks to bring 
it about. 

But there is the other horn of the dilemma. Suppose the 
attempt were to fail—then it would not simply be a case of a 
gallant attempt made and failed, with everything going back to 
the status quo ante, for the conditions insisted upon by the 
American Government require Great Britain to abandon the 
control that exchange restrictions provide over “its” crucial 
balance-of-payments problem, to forsake the assured markets 
of imperial preference and—most important of all—to forswear 
almost all the bargaining advantages that the world’s largest 
buyer might, in normal times, be expected to possess. If the 
attempt to create the perfect multilateral world requires the 
paying of this price, then failure of the attempt would leave 
Britain far worse off than before it was made. The world also 
would be worse off; for though a multilateral, non-dis- 
criminating system that works well is no doubt the best that 
can be imagined, one that did not work well would be the 
worst. Such a system maximises both the good and the 


bad. It is admirably designed both to spread''the advantages _ 


of any country’s domestic Prosperity across the world and also 


to carry the germs of instability to the furthest corners of the 


trading community which it serves. Not Only Britain, but 


every trading nation, is being asked by the Americans, ‘in -re- 
turn for the promise of a greater supply of dollars, to abandon 


the right to try to protect itself against unemployment coming 
from abroad. All half-way houses—such as groups of countries 
joining together to protect their mutual trade against the effects 
of external slumps—are equally banned by the American 
doctrine, which does not enquire whether or not such :. 
ments are designed to make the volume of world trade larger 
than it would otherwise be, but simply condemns them ‘as 
discriminatory. The nations of the world are being invited to 
put all their stakes on the one card. No wonder they are 
hesitating, the world’s greatest trader among them. 
Not that there is any hesitation visible in the British Govern- 
ment. In this week’s debate Sir Stafford Cripps based his ‘case 
for choosing the multilateral system on the usual and now 
familiar grounds. On the highest political plane there is the in- 
sanity of a policy that would antagonise the United States and 
obstruct the economic co-operation of the two countries. On the 
plane of more general self-interest is the argument that Britain, 
the world trader par excellence, must be the first to benefit from 
a reasonably stable system of multilateral and ee inatory 
trade. Of more immediate compelling interest is the need i 
which Britain stands to expand her exports for some 75 per 
cent above the pre-war volume if the pre-war level of consump- 
tion is to be regained and the financial obligations arising from 
the war are to be met. Sir Stafford Cripps argued, and with 
much force, that this target could only be reached within the 
context of a much expanded volume of world trade and that 
the best method of achieving this expansion would be by @ 
general attack on tariffs and restrictive arrangements such as is 
contemplated in the proposed charter of the International Trade 
Organisation, ae 
jy ! 
It is impossible to quarrel with this decision. No other course 
is honourable; if the attempt to create a multilateral system 
breaks down it must be by the defatlt of other nations, not of 
one so pledged to it as Britain. Moreover, it is not yet time 10 
abandon hope of the United States fulfilling jits side of the 
bargain, in spite of the ominous mien of the mew Republican 
Congress. And the sceptics can comfort themselves with the 
further argument that, of all times to set about the creation of 
a stable-trading group on the basis of the sterling area, the 
present must be by far the worst imaginable, What is in normal 
times the ea ee of the British market is at present 
—as General Peron is so demonstrating—the i 
weakness of Britain’s needs. 7 we ae 
The British delegates will,”t | 
Spring ee the best, But that is mot to say that they will not 
their specific objectives before them. Their first task, since 


the Geneva sessions have been advertised to be a “hors 
trading” ‘match, is to drive as good a bargain as they cam. 
Much unnecessary suspicion has been engendered by the refer- 


will, therefore, be going to Geneva 
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ences to “ reductions in tariffs and the elimination of prefer- 
ences ” in the various documents to which Britain is conwmitted. 
The elimination of preferences can be regarded as a long term 


objective, but as Sir Stafford Cripps ‘pointed out inthis week’s ) ‘add that no accusation! under this head can be brought against 


debate, Britain is under no one-sided obligation to eliminate 
or even to reduce Imperial Preferences in the coming negotia- 
tions. 

“Our obligation is to consider reductions of preferences in 
return for reductions of tariffs within the scope of our negotia- 
tions. We, together with the Commonwealth countries, remain 
the judges as to whether the counter concessions offered to us 
are sufficient to induce us to modify preference margins in 
return.” 

The various delegations of the British Commonwealth have 
been holding preliminary discussions in London this week on 
this question, before going on to Geneva. Their attitudes are 
not identical, but it need not be assumed that there is any deep 
cleavage between them. The Australians are perhaps the most 
devoted to the principle of imperial preference. But if. they 
could be assured of a market for their wool in the United States 
they might be prepared to go some way in reducing or even 
eliminating some of the margins of preference which now 
assist the marketing of their produce in other British countries 
and which discriminate against the entry of American goods 
in the Australian market. On the other hand, Canada, which 
on principle comes closest to supporting the Australian case, 
has a considerable vested interest in certain preferential margins, 
among them those which underlie the activities of some of 
the important subsidiaries of American enterprises established 
in Canada specifically to take advantage of Imperial preferences. 
The approach of the Empire delegates to the tariff talks is, 
therefore, likely to prove essentially realistic and practical. 
Nor does it seem likely, in spite of the fears expressed in the 
House of Commons debate this week, that certain colonial 
preferences will have to be sacrificed altogether, to the utter 
ruin of whole areas which, like the West Indian sugar islands, 
depend entirely on the protection of these arrangements. 
Britain’s bargaining power in resisting demands for the aboli- 
tion of such preferences will be strengthened by the fact that the 
United States is itself operating arrangements of the kind and 
has recently expanded them in its agreement with the Philip- 
pines. There is no reason to be unduly apprehensive about 
this particular phase of the bargaining. There is already reason 
to believe that the specific indication given by the British 
Government to the Americans of what would constitute a 
reduction in the American tariff substantial enough to justify 
2 dismantling of imperial preference have caused quite as much 


dismay in Washington as the American demands have in 
London. 


* 

The second phase of the Conference—possibly deferred to 
another session later in the year—will be to pass from hard 
bargaining to a consideration of the general rules of the game 
and to the drafting of a Charter for the ITO. And this is 
where the second task of the British delegation arises. If we 
arte to play the multilateral, non-discriminating game, let us at 
least be sure that the cards are not stacked. As the draft Char- 
ter emerged from the Conference in London last autumn, there 
are several aspects of it that might almost be specially designed 
to prejudice the British position. There are the most detailed 
Provisions for preventing any discrimination when it is goods 
that are being traded and where Britain, the great buyer of 
goods, might be expected to benefit from discrimination. But 
When it comes to services, where Britain is a seller and America 
a buyer, there are no such provisions against discrimination. It 
iS difficult to understand why British negotiators have so tamely 
Submitted to the complete exclusion of any mention of shipping, 
Where the application of the non-discrimination principle would 
be of the greatest benefit to this country. Insurance is another 
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British service export which, it might have been thought, the, 
Board of Trade would have be@n anxious to bring within the 
protection of a-code of good behaviour (though it is only fair to 


the United States). It is not too late to remedy these omissions. 
Nor is it too late to ask the Americans to abandon their. practice 
of making “ tied loans ”—loans that have to be spent exclu- 
sively on American goods—which is just as discriminatory in 
its effects as any bilateral trading agreement. 

But perhaps the major amendment of the draft Charter that 
the British delegates should séek is something in the nature of 
an escape clause for countries in Britain’s present difficult posi- 
tion. Nearly every other country has secured itself an escape 
clause. In London last autumin, war-devastated countries and 
undeveloped countries forced the concession of far-reaching 
exemptions. Almost the only country in the world that is neither 
war devastated nor undeveloped nor possessed of a hard cur- 
rency is the United Kingdom. Since the meeting in London 
President Truman has agreed to the insistence of the Republi- 
cans that there should also be an American escape clause, by 
which any tariff reduction can be cancelled if it does harm to 
any American producer. If this means what it appears to say, 
it makes the whole process of tariff reduction meaningless. 

Britain thus has every right to insist on an escape clause of 
its Own, and there can be very little doubt what its nature should 
be. So long as the balance-of-payments crisis lasts, there must 
be some exemption from the full rigour of the principle of non- 
discrimination. It is only slowly percolating into the public 
mind what the long word means. It means that if we cannot 
buy any article from America we must promise not to buy it 
from anyone else. It will not be long before the non-discrimina- 
tion clause in the Financial Agreement begins to operate in a 
decidedly restrictionist manner. Already there have been 
instances of imports from sterling area countries—Australian 
books and publications are an example—being cut because there 
are no dollars to spare for similar imports from the United States. 
Tomorrow it may be tobacco—a strict interpretation of the prin- 
ciple would mean that, if imports of tobacco from the United 
States are reduced, so far from there being any possibility of 
the gap being filled from Rhodesia, imports of Rhodesian 
tobacco would have to be cut in the same proportion. The day 
after tomorrow it may be foodstuffs that have to be treated in 
the same way. We have recently seen Sweden curtailing’ all 
imports as a result of a dollar shortage and this week the State 
Department in Washington has protested against this defensive 
move. It is high time that Department was made more aware 
of the facts of economic life in Europe. 

The Geneva discussions will provide an admirable oppor- 
tunity for this educational work. It is fortunate that the “ non- 
discriminatory” clause in the Anglo-American financial agree- 
ment was specifically stated to be “in an anticipation of more 
comprehensive arrangements by multilateral agreement.” This 
clearly looked forward to the ITO Charter which will be 
hammered into its final shape at Geneva. It will rest with the 
Commonwealth delegates to see that the Charter makes reason- 
able provision for the application of discriminatory practices by 
countries in balance-of-payments difficulties. These exceptions 
to the rule would have to be subject to impartial review ; but 
the touchstone should not be too difficult to apply. Discrimina- 
tion is justified when it leads to more trade being done than 
would be possible under the full rigour of the rule. There 
would be no greater negation of the whole spirit of the Anglo- 
American financial agreement and of the ideals for which the 


‘International Trade Organisation is to stand than that the 


principle of non-discrimination should be used to restrict trade. 
Yet that will be the result—not in hypothetical theory but in 
actual practice—if the Americans continue to say “ because you 
cannot buy from the United States you shall not buy from 
anywhere.” 





Tantalus. and the Pools 


ETTING statistics, notoriously hard to come by, have been 
B vastly improved in recent years through the enterprise of 
the Churches’ Commission on Gambling. It might even be 
said that they have been improved out of all recognition; for 
zeal in the cause is not always the best guarantee of statistical 
accuracy. But, taken with a suitable pinch of salt, they are 
near enough to the mark to yield something on the lines of the 
accompanying table. The net cost of gambling to the country 


Estimatep GAMBLING RECEIPTS 
£ milion 





1938-9 1946-7 : 
Gross Nei Gross Net 
Football pools ....s+se 22 4 45 9 
Horse-racing : 
Bookmakers .......+« 275 20 300 25 
Totalisstor ..«< o> o<eke 9 1 15 2 
Greyhound racing: 
Bookmakers /......++ 20 2 70 7 
‘Fotalisator ..i.<0s-%s 37 3 138 8 
Sweepstakes ......s0000 8 4 4 2 
Gaming machines ...... 10 2 10 2 
FORE cw rs evi os 381 36 582 55 
Ratios OF INCREASE 
1938-9 1946-7 
Gross receipts....... LOD Vite Sires 153 
Net receipts ....+. +s 1OO cn cevaceve’ 153 
Personal incomes_be- 


fore tax (1938-95). TOO fees eenee 175 
for 1946-7—the charge on the national income, that is, to cover 
promoters’ profits, capital expenditure on gambling establish- 
ments, and the pay and perquisites of the staff, variously esti- 
mated at up to half a million—a figure which apparently in- 
cludes all part-time workers—seems to have been about £55 
millions. This sum represents slightly over } per cent 
of the total of personal incomes, and may be equivalent to 
between four and five per cent of the nation’s expenditure on 
food and two-fifths of its expenditure on tobacco, in each case 
excluding the effects of indirect taxes and subsidies. The 
total—even when it is remembered that it is the net cost, not 
the gioss turnover of the betting industry—seems almost 
startlingly small. On the other hand, an industry which, for 
a bare minimum, employs as many as cotton weaving is cer- 
tainly not insignificant; and its social as apart from its economic 
importance is probably best measured, not by the net charge on 
the national income, but by the gross charge of £582 million— 
including, that is, the money returned to. winners—or by the 
total of ten million people who are reckoned to bet regularly 
‘on the pools. To the moralist the gambling industry is a 
beam in the nation’s eye. To the economist it is a mote, but 
still a potential reservoir of manpower, and still more of woman- 
power. To the Chancellor of the Exchequer it is fruit ripe for 
the plucking—though perhaps forbidden fruit. Can and 
should anything be done about it? 

The moralist’s case is simple and straightforward. Gambling 
is a menace and a scandal; it is sapping the national morale; 
it fritters away time which should have been given to work or 
honest recreation; it is creeping, in the peculiarly sinister form 
of the pools; into the very bosom of the family, and may shortly 
become as respectable as bridge. It should be suppressed, 
siamped upon, and in one way or another brought to an abrupt 
and unlamented end ; and, as one report of the Churches’ Com- 
mission quaintly adds (the cloven hoof peeping from beneath 
the cassock), “a little coercion would not be out of place.” 
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Coercion, of course, is the core of the question.” "Th 
moralist’s case, though it might be improved by the addition 
of a sense of humour, is basically sound enough. No one cap 
regard as healthy a state of affairs in which the vast majori 
of households in the country are involved in  re-distribu 
half a billion pounds a year through the channels of hij 
organised gambling. Evidently there is something wrong with 
the national outlook to produce a phenomenon of this kind; but 
what is it, and what can actually be done to correct it? fs it 
some easily alterable feature of the national life; or is it nearer 
the truth to say, as common sense would suggest, that mass 
gambling is a symptom of a mass maladjustment, capable of 
correction only by educative methods and over a long period? 
That the latter is the case appears clearly enough from the 
history of gambling in recent years. The great support for 
organised gambling once came from the bored and ill-educated 
aristocracy ; it comes today from the bored and ill-educated 
proletariat. The busy and comparatively well-educated middle. 
class, with its settled and (from its own point of view) reason- 
ably satisfactory social status and tradition, has taken, and 
continues to take, conspicuously little part. Conditions ch 
and. the young man with nothing to do but to waste his ip- 
heritance on wine, woman and song has receded into a wistful 
memory in the pages of Saki; but the young man whose life 
and work neither stretch his brain to the full nor provide an 
outlet for his sense of adventure and advance is with us still by 
the million. Ui 
Mass gambling as practised today is in fact a function of 
two developments—the fact that the margin of working-class 
incomes available for free spending was multiplied eight times 
over between the two world wars, and the failure to cure the 
social and psychological maladjustments inherited from indus 
try’s past history. These maladjustments will not last for ever. 
But they are still emphatically present for the moment ; and it 
is perhaps ironic that the chief beneficiaries of a Labout 
Government, committed to face the future with all the youthful 
verve and enthusiasm of Transport House, should hitherto hav 
been the Stock Exchange investor and the pool promoter, ¥ 
may there not be some hope for the future in the fact that, st 
a ume of rising working-class incomes, greater social secumity, 
and greater concentration on a national effort, the gross expendi- 
ture on gambling should have failed as conspicuously as the 
table apparently shows to keep pace with the rising tide of per 
sonal incomes? The moral, at.any rate, is clear, The causes of 
mass gambling are too deep-rooted to be removed by amy mete 
surgical operation. The symptoms may be fought ; but te 
result will only be to produce other symptoms, possibly of 
far more unpleasant kind, The evil of gambling lies as mud 
in the atmosphere as in the act ; and the nation. will not be much 
better off if it substitutes the clandestine methods of the strett 
bookmaker for the fireside crossword-puzzle atmosphere of the 
pools. = 
From the economist’s point of view, direction of labour from 
gambling to other occupations is not practical politics ; and, 
even if it were, the question might well be asked whether # 
would be worth its cost when the effect on the national 
was taken into acooum. No doubt in the long run, when the 
basic social maladjustments have been corrected, the natida 
will be far better off without organised gambling than withil} 
and no doubt also thet for an of a week of tw 


gambling can reasonably be shut down. But for the medium 
term—for the term, that is, with which practical policy ® 


chiefly concerned—organised gambling meets a real rect 
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“No work and no play” is sound | industrial 


psychology ; and the economist may reasonably shudder at the, 


thought of productivity in a world where gambling and, perhaps, 
films and tobacco had followed mid-week sport down: the dollar 
drain. The labour which might be diverted from gambling 
organisations is in any cas¢ of very varying quality. A good 
deal of the fools Iabour could’ be of genuine value in other 
cccupations ; but the gaps in the mines are. scarcely likely to be 
filled by the recruitment of an: army of bookmaker’s touts. 

In days when the nation’s chief industry is the manufacture 
of new regulations, any interest proposing further restrictions 
must be expected to prove its case to the hilt ; and the case for 
anything resembling the suppression of gambling is certainly not 
made out. Suppression, however, is one thing, and discourage- 
ment is another. The improvement in drinking habits in the 
last quarter of a century, while largely due to improved educa- 
tion and rising standards of living, has also owed a great 
deal to the beneficent operations of: the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and taxation, apart from its purely mercenary 
advantages to the revenue, might similarly help to salve ‘the 
pational conscience in the matter of gambling: A: suitable 
formula for a betting tax will admittedly not be éasy to find, and, 
should it be found, it would be optimistic to expect the tax to 
have much short-term effect on anything but the. revenue. 
Betting is a habit in many ways similar to the habit of smoking 
or drink, and it is not at all improbable that in the short run the 
demand for betting facifities will prove as inelastic in the face 
of rising costs as has hitherto been the case with the two. other 
classical vices. But, again as in their case, it does also seem pro- 
bable that in the long run a betting tax would prove a real dis- 
incentive to a new generation which has not yet acquired the 
habit, It might not shake much fruit from the Littlewood tree 
in the next year or two, except in the purely fiscal sense ;.but 
over the next generation it would effectively assist the morc 


NOTES OF 
The Cost of Living 


No tears will be shed at the passing of the 33-year old index 
number of the cost of living, which reflects the tastes and spending 
habits of 1904 rather than of the 1940s. Only the war prevented 
the earlier demise of a measuring device which dealt in terms of 
candles and flannelette and excluded electricity and rayon, and the 
fécommendation of the Ministry of Labour’s advisory committee 
to discard the old basis therefore comes as no surprise. 


The difficulties which arise when it comes to devising a new 
index are of two kinds, technical difficulties of. statistics. and 
issues of public policy, The Committee concern themselves only 
with the first category, which are interesting enough. The defects 
of the old index arise from the fact that it calculates month by 
month what would be the cost of providing a fixed list of items 
which is now out of date. An inquiry was made just before the 
war into the spending habits of. working-class families, and.a new 
fixed list of items based on thé résults of this inquiry would be 
much nearer to reality than the existing list, which was drawn up 
in 1904. But the new list would also get out of date and, specific- 
ally, it: does not reflect the actual distribution of income to-day. 
On the other hand, to’adopt an index whose composition and 
Weighting varied with the actual expenditure of the public, though 
it is technically possible, has other disadvantages. It is difficult 
(0 explain simply how. it works. And there are also. theoretical 
disadyantages. If cauliflowers go up in price but carrots do not, 
housewives will switch their purchases: from one to the other and 
accept a slightly lower standard of :living. But if the index follows 
suit by reducing the weighting of cauliflowers and increasing that 
of carrots, it will not be doing what most people think it ought 
‘o'do—that is, measure the cost of maintaining a standard of living 
which, though it may vary in composition, is unvarying in average 
quality.’ On the whole, fixed dists of commodities with frequent 
Tevisions. s¢em 1o be the best. The Committee, however, are 
Still, hesitating -these two: alternatives. 

But they are agreed’ that the’old index is now so bad that there 
id be no delay in scrapping it, and the main purpose of 
their interim report is to’ recommend that there should be a new 
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But can a formula be found? Past Chancellors; of. the 
Exchequer, like Tantalus, have dipped into the betting pool with 
only too little success. Can Mr: Dalton do better? ‘The key 
seems to lie in the increasing organisation of gambling’ When 
Mr Churchill set out on. his. first ill-fated adventure in 
this field, the collection of a betting tax was. about as. simple a 
proposition as collecting income tax on the profitsof the: black 
market in building. The fact that today somé “£200 million’ a 
year passes through the Tote and the pools puts a very different 
complexion on the matter. True, there. is always the .isk of 
over-taxing these relatively easy sources of revenue, and driving 
business into the hands of the socially more pernicious and 
fiscally less accessible strect-corner bookmaker. But a turnover 
tax of the order of ten per cent on the more accessible forms of 
betting would not be unreasonable, and might well be supple- 
mented with a heavy licence fee and possibly a supplementary 
income tax on private bookmakers,» Mr Churchill once ‘sug- 
gested a heavy tax on each telephone in a bookmaker’s office ; 
and, while this particular scheme might perhaps be too easy to 
circumvent by the use of a complaisant neighbour’s. number, it 
does not by any means exhaust the possibilities. In one: way or 
another, a revenue of £20 or £30 million might well be raised, 
with an upper limit in the neighbourhood of £50’ million. 
It is clearly impossible to ensure exact equity as between one 
type of betting agency and the next, and there should be no 
undue squemishness over charging what the traffic will bear. 
Betting is not the mine of money or manpower which interested 
propagandists tend to assert ; but it could be made to provide 
a very acceptable contribution towards filling the, national 
deficit, while at the same time hastening its own extinction. 
Virtue’ in this case is by mo means incompatible’ with good 
housekeeping. 


THE. WEEK 


temporary index, based on the composition of working-class ex- 
penditure in 1937-38. 

The issue of public policy is that, since any imaginable new 
index of the cost of living will almost certainly show a bigger rise 
in prices than the old index, which forms the basis uf many wage 
and salary agreements, the improvement of the index may lead to 
widespread claims for higher “wages—or altérnatively, to’ still’ 
higher subsidies to bring the mew index down to the level of only 
32 per cent above September, 1939, at:which the old index now 
stands. The Gommittee’s proposed temporary index would: 
attempt’ to dodge this issue by basing itself on 100 at the time 
it is introduced and not being calculated back to before ‘the war: 
But it will hardly be possible to maintain this: position. Sooner 
or later the interim index, and the later permanent index, will 
have to be calculated back, and *hen the fat may. well. be in. the’ 
fire, But it would be unfair to blame this difficulty. on the statis« 
ticians, Sooner or later the Government will, in any case, have 
to grasp the nettle of the present distorted relationships between 
prices, wages, costs and subsidies, Preserving antiquarian statis- 
ucal fictions will. not help them. . aes ‘i 

Perhaps. when that time comes it will be as well. to ask what. 
purpose an index of the cost of living serves... An index of the 
cost of a subsistence standard of living has obvious values in fixing 
social security and other similar payments, and the chief virtue 
of the wartime policy of stabilising “the. cost of living”. is not 
that it has kept wage rates down (they have increased, by 65 yer 
cent) but that it has helped to provide-an iron ration for the very 
poor. But an “iron ration” index should have no relevance: to 
wage cates, and as the standard of living of those in work rises: 
above the iron sation and. becomes more and more diversified; 
variations in the cost of. providmg. it become more and more 
difficuk to measure. 4 ip ‘“ 


The Veto Protects Albania 


The Security Council’s consideration of the British appeal 
against Albania about the mining of the rwo destroyers in the 
Corfu Strait reached its inevitable climax ‘when a British amended 
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resolution stating that the mines could not have been laid without 
the knowledge of the Albanian Government was blocked by Mr 
Gromyko’s veto, though a majority of the Council voted in favour 
of it. Britain, as a party to the dispute, had no vote, but the 
United States, France, China, Belgium, Australia, Colombia and 
Brazil gave affirmative votes, Poland joined the Soviet Union in 
voting against, and Syria abstained. The vote was taken after the 
Albanian representative, Mr Kyski Kap, had surpassed his pre- 
vious performance by accusing the British of having laid the mines 
themselves; it remains to be seen whether anyone will follow up 
this promising line of attack in the House of Commons and charge 
the Admiralty with murdering 44 British sailors in order to frame 
an innocent Eastern democracy. . 
The ironclad indifference of Mr Gromyko and his Polish assis- 
tant, Dr Lange, to the facts in the case was only to be expected 
in view of the situation in Albania. The rule of the Communist 
ex-schoolmaster, Enver Hoxha, is none too stable and has to be 
energetically propped up by Marshal Tito, who is now economi- 
cally under the weather himself. The Albanian regime gained 
strong popular support at the outset by the division of large estates 
in the central plain among the poorer peasants, but this policy 
has not been of much avail in the mountains, where there were 
no wealthy landlords to expropriate, and the general economic 
plight of the country, which has to support an army several times 
too large for its resources, has caused the dictator’s popularity 
to wear thin. His chief asset is the belief that he is under the 
protection of the mighty Soviet Union, which will be on Albania’s 
side in the international field, especially in the quarrel with Greece. 
For the Soviet Union to have joined in 2 unanimous condemna- 
tion of Albania by the Security Council would have been a mani- 
fest desertion and might well have brought about the fall of the 
Hoxha Government. As the Soviet Union certainly attaches im- 
portance to the maintenance of this regime on the shores of the 
Straits of Otranto, it was not possible for Mr Gromyko to act 
otherwise than he did, whatever the evidence set before him. 
Britain can feel morally satisfied at having received a majority 
approval of its case, even though the use of the veto has blocked 
adoption of the resolution. This must now be reckoned the only 
outcome of any appeal to the Security Council. It provides a 
forum for public discussion and the hearing of cases, which is 
most important for the formation of public opinion in all countrics 
where news reporting is free ; this is not a factor to be ignored 
even by the Soviet Union, and it may be that the smaller demo- 
crats will get a warning not to make trouble for the big brother 
in future by hooligan behaviour. But it must be admitted that 
as a result of this case the Security Council’s reputation as an 
executive organ of international order has touched an all-time low. 
If President Truman needed an illustration of Uno’s inability to 
deal with Balkan dangers, Mr Gromyko has supplied it. 


x * * 


Moscow: Reparations Deadlock 


Having stated at length their proposals about German 
economic unity, reparations and the future political shape of the 
country, the Foreign Ministers have been sitting back waiting 
for a committee of their experts to sort out the points of agree- 
- ment and difference and report back. That committee has now 
been diverted from editing to arguing, largely by Mr Vyshinsky, 
who thereby runs the risk of sharpening the impression, gained 
by some observers, that the Soviet Government are no more 
interested in reaching agreement at these meetings than they are 
in the successful working of ‘the Security Council. The impres- 
sion is probably incorrect, but it will persist until the progress of 
real negotiation proves the opposite. The decisive stage of the 
conference is only just beginning. Its success seems certain 10 
depend on finding some compromise between the Soviet and the 
British views on reparations, which are fantastically far apart. 

Three years is the time fixed by American and British official 
statements for Western Germany to start paying its way on the 
lowest tolerable standard of living. ees an export surplus 


may be somewhere between $25 and $3 billion. How long will 
the process of repayment take? Some say ten, some fifteen years. 
Then presumably, sometime in the ’sixties, an effort may be made 
to get reparations as well out of current German production. 
This is the picture which has beef presented by Mr Bevin to Mr 
Molotov. In reply the Soviet Government a total of 
$10,000 million in reparations, a large proportion of which can 
only come from current ction, in the form. of goods needed 
for reconstruction in devastated Russia. 
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Admitting that the Soviet claim could be proven and tha. 
will be reduced by the amount already taken from me 
zone, how can Mr Molotov reconcile it with his warm 
in recent speeches of Germany’s right to live? And how cou) 
he explain to M. Thorez, for example, the disastrous effect of 
such a reparations policy on coal deliveries to France from the 
Ruhr? How can he expect the Americans—still less 
poverished British—to prime the German pump i tely j 
order to meet Soviet claims of such dimensions? Mr " 
may seem in Western eyes short-sighted and stubborn, but 5 
must Mr Bevin appear in Eastern eyes when he demands 
Soviet Government should share the full cost of running Germ: 
as a whole and sacrifice for the coramon Allied stock all thar 
have been drawing—and would continue to draw—from the in 
dustries of Eastern Germany? There appears to be no way ou 
of the deadlock except concessions from both sides The decis 
role may be played by Mr Marshall, whose Government hold 
the key, not only to British ability to prime the German 
but to Soviet ability to seek outside Germany and eastern 
the resources needed to make good the devastation of Russia, 


* * * 
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The Truman Doctrine 


By the end of this week the world will know 
more about the Soviet attitude towards Mr Truman’s intervention 
on both sides of the Straits. Mr Warren Austin’s statement 
the Security Council this Friday should give a more balanced 
and sober picture of what the Americans will do for Greece 
and Turkey than has so far appeared. Comment in European 
countries has been whittling down estimates of the power behind 
the “ Truman doctrine,” just as Mr. Acheson has been whittling 
down its implications in face of Congressional questioning. 
According to their sympathies, commentators have split up into 
those who question the efficacy of dollar rattling and those who 
cead more into Mr Truman’s than will accept. 

So far Soviet policy has not visibly yielded an inch ; it could 
hardly do so in face of a public challenge. Mr Gromyko has 
backed Albania in the Security Council with the veto ; the Small 
Farmers’ Party in Hungary has been forced to agree to new elec- 
tions in May in which the Communists hope to improve ther 
positions ; Mr Marshall appears to have had no private conversa 
tions with Soviet Ministers in Moscow ; and the disagreements 
within the Uno commission studying the Greek situation are on 
familiar Jines. 

Meanwhile, it is increasingly understood that the “Truman 
doctrine ”—at any rate for the time being—resembles the Motifoe 
Doctrine of the last century in its reliance on British. strategic 
positions to make it effective. What is still not properly under 
stood is the fact that the oil reserves of the Middle East area 
vital interest, not only of the British Commonwealth, but of every 
European nation that has no oil of its own. To represent this 
interest as sinister or exclusively commercial is silly ; it is no mote 
sinister than was the British interest in keeping world sea routes 
open during the last century. Free access to Middle Eastern oil 
is an interest which the British Commonwealth, western Eure 
and the United States have in common; it is one of the 
tions of the freedom which Mr Truman set out to defend in the 
ideological portions of his address to Congress. “a 


* * * 
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The Government and the Public 
Sir Stafford Cripps is to be congratulated on his bie 


new and was available elsewhere to those in a position to dg 
it out; nevertheless, the mere fact of holding regular press com 
ferences, where the data are assembled and where there is @ 
ee _ — Secon as well as receiving i 

is an indication e Ti to publicity. 

Few will deny that one of this evsiaeeecs weak anete is its 
handling of publicity. The Prime Minister himself is 
to have confessed to ignorance about public relations, 

\ m, who does know something about them, has been. 
missed in recent months. It is indeed surprising that a 
Government, which claims to be in touch with the ordinary’ 
and women of the country, and to reflect theie wishes, 
be so vulmerable on this score. It was, for e, a 
to publish a popular edition of the Economic ite 
would have been better, not merely to change the title 
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cover and to throw in a few charts, but to issue a really simple 
popularly-written. pamphiet, which would. set out the salient 
facts of the economic situauon, without being overburdened with 
echnical detail, ios Z bam cis 

The Labour Party certainly suffers. from not. having a 
Churchill to fire the public enthusiasm, ora Woolton to, gild 
the pills. Mr Attlee’s. broadcast, sensible and lucid though. it 
was, was hardly calculated to infuse. the. Dunkirk spirit into. the 
nation. Reports that Mr Bevin. may. be switched over from 
foreign, to home affairs may. be. wishful. thinking... But. he 
would certainly do more than any other figure in the Cabinet, to 
mobilise the workers and. swing the trade unions into full co- 
operation. Sir Stafford Cripps’s conferences will do something 
to feed the expert and semi-expert public with facts. . It remains 
to find a means of reaching the inexpert and the hitherto un- 
imaerested, More mass publicity is as much the need as a raising 
of the iron curtain for the experts’ benefit, 


+ * * 
The Defence Debate 


In the coming week Mr Attlee will try to prevent the 
threatened disunity within the Parliamentary Labour Party by 
winning over to the Government’s point of view the rebels 
against its conscription policy. Fo judge from the large number 
of resolutions on manpower and the size of the Forces which are 
on the agenda for the Labour Pacty’s Whitsun Conference, the 
rebels’ view is shared by a large section of the local parties. 
Last week’s debate on the Defence White Paper was a foretaste 
of the criticism from the Government’s own supporters which 
may be expected when the’ new National Seevice Bill is 
given its second reading, for the most effective speeches 
came from Labour members. The arguments were the old 
ones. Mr Alexander, who opened the debate, argued that 
the past and present size of the armed forces is justified by the 
country’s post-war commitments, that the Services’ demands for 
manpower to fulfil these commitments were carefully screened 
and had been reduced, and that special committees were at work 
to see that there is the minimum of wastage of manpower within 
each Service.. No one will: want to belittle the importance of 
these new, partly civilian, committees. But, however -ruthless 
they allow themselves to be, their recommendations are’ unlikely 
to result in the saving of more than tens of thousands at the 
very outside. What the Government’s critics ask for is a reduc- 
tion of hundreds of thousands, and that can only be’ achieved 
by a Cabinet decision that the Services can be allotted so many 
men and no mere. Which method will resuk in a bigger reduc- 
tion in the armed forces? The existing method, by which the 
estimates of the Chiefs of Staffs are submitted to the Govern- 
ment and then reduced to the lowest level agreed to by the 
Chiefs of Staffs and the Service Ministers?) Or that the Govern- 
ment should submit to the Chiefs of Staffs the maximum figure 
for manpower that the Services can have and let them wrest 
a larger figure if they cen—in other words; that the Service 
Ministers and the Chiefs of Staffs should do the bargaining? 

Neither Mr Alexander nor Mr Nocl-Baker, who wound up 
the debate, answered ‘the most pertinent criticism that is made. 
All the commitments which are specified are, and have been for 
nearly two years, fulfilled wich a constantly decreasing man- 
power rotal. Ef it is possible to fulfil them with a total of 
1,400,000 men now, it was possible a year ago. If it will be 
possible to fulfil them*with 1,000,000 mem in a year’s time, it 
should be possible now. And, when the maximum size of the 
armed forces is about 750,000 in two years’ time, what propor- 
tion is likely to be devoted to commitments and what will be the 
effective strength of the defence forces immediately available for 
us ina war? Mr Alexander refused to give a clear picture of 

term defence policy, beyond saying that big reconstruction 
three Services was in hand. He and Mr Noel-Baker 
pleaded that the present period was transitional, [sit likely to 
less so in a year’s, or even two years’, time—and, if so, in 
what respects and with what quantitative results? 


x * * 


Stalemate for Police 


The publication of. the Home. Office’ report on 
taining of the police (Cmd. 7070, 4d.) substantiates all 
Tumaurs which circulated about it in advance. It is a thoroughly 
eeawnative document, permeated with ot 
culeting the: p i ane ae | badly theeded. 

= lice service, where men. are 
Surely. the senior members of the constabulary. need: have been 


i 
3 


less timorous. about the Trenchard version of the police college, 
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and could have devised something which was 4 bolder compromise 
between the “old school tie” approach and the ultra trad 
unionism of the scheme they have put forward. Seniority and the 
reward of faithful service dominate their suggestions with woeful 
tenacity. 

One of the chief problems of the police before the war was 
to breed men within the setyice who were suitable for promotion 
to, the highest posts, instead of recruiting them later in life from 
outside. The methods of selection of officers during the war, and 
recent experience elsewhere, underline the importance of picking 
peonnising men carly and ing them young. The Homie 

ffice Commitiee fly right in the face of this evidence, Under 
their proposals no one can come to the Police College—the gateway 
to promotion—under 27 years of age and, to quote the report, 
- some may, in the initial stages be'50 or more, and their average 
age might be as high as 35 or 40.” It.is thus improble that, 
¢ven when the new college has been going for some time, men 
will come. to ir under the age of 30 to 35. No university. graduate 
or bright secondary-school boy is gomg to be content to be a 
speed-cop or answer.inane questions in the streets for ten to 


fifteen years on trainee rates of pay.. And the police force cannot 
do without these men. 


bd * 2 
Further Education 


Local education authorities must have groaned on receiving 
the latest of the Ministry’s pamphlets on “ Further Education” 
(HMSO, 2s. No. 8). In itself it is an excellent publication deal- 
ing with all the aspects of education outside the ordinary schools 
and below the. level of the universities, such as local, regional and 
national colleges, which may incorporate the compulsory day- 
time activities of the county colleges, full-time vocational courses, 
or part-time day and evening classes of a recreational and voca- 
tional character. But, however excellent the theory, the putting 
of it into practice demonstrates. all the.difficulties of the present 
time. The circular which accompanied the pamphlet demands 
that local authorities shall submut rheir plans for further education 
not later than March 31, 1948, “unless later submission has been 
approved exceptionally.” It is, however, certain that either the 
exceptions will have to be numerous or many authorities will have 
to default on their. obligations ; for, in many areas the. develop- 
ment plans for the schools proper are already straining adminis- 
trative. resources: to the limit, Compared. with the schools’ plans, 
those for further education are relatively modest ; but they may 
yet prove to be the last straw. 

The pressure is not basically: that of the Ministry, but derives 
from the 1944 Education Act itself, which demands that compul- 
sory part-time education should come into being three years after 
the raising of the school-leaving age. Bur the Act does nor say 
whether county colleges should all be opened or merely begun 
by r9go0: In present circumstatices, the latrer interpretation is 
inevitable, and even that may be impossible to. realise with the 
competition from new school buil And if progress varies 
between one authority and another, will the boys atid girls attend 
compulsorily or not according to where they live—a_ practice 
which had unfortunate results after the first world war? 

There is,. however, now a mitigating circumstance absent. in 
the early nineteen-twenties. Owing partly to enlightenment, but 
predominantly to the shortage of juvenile labour, many firms 
have been competing with one. another in the attractions they 
offer to young entrants, cither in the shape of part-time education 
and vocational training on the premises, or leave of absence to 
study in continuation classes. In 1938, 41,500 were being released; 
the figure is now about £50,000, » As thesshortage is likely to grow 
worse, not betrer, ambitious youngsters will still be able to pick the 
“best” employers. And, more generally) the fact that in bie field 
of further education so. much reliamee can and. should be placed 
om agencies other than local authorities may well make the ‘new 
policy considerably easier to apply than appears on the surface, 

Sewing aside the difficulties of preparing the new. schemes, and 
finding the bricks and mortar to make. them real, the new plans 
should teach the loca] authorities a great deal about their local 
resources, industrial, cultural and social. For they are required 
to make an elaborate local survey, and to draw up 
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M, Ramadier wins a Round 


- When M, Ramadier first took office, it was a gamble whether 

the fissures in his coalition would show most quickly under the 
pressure of home or of overseas policy. In the event, he has 
won a short reprieve at home, largely thanks to the Trades Union 
Federation’s decision not to press its minimum wage claims while 
the Governmeni’s price reduction policy is on trial until 
May, and thanks also to his firm refusal to be browbeaten by 
the Pacis newspaper strikers. It is Indo-China that has given 
his flimsy cabinet its first bad shaking. He has survived it, 
and retained the Communists in his Government by a narrow 
margin and by dint of some unexpected compromises. 

There were two practical points at issue in the debate on Indo- 
China. One was whether to proceed first by restoring order and 
then by holding peace talks, or whether to declare an immediate 
armistice. The second was whether to vote a military credit of 
34,000,000,000 francs for the first purpose. The _MRP, the 
parties to the right of them and perhaps two-thirds of the 
Socialists favoured the first of these alternatives; the Com- 
munists, together with some hesitant Radicals, wanted the 
second. Unfortunately for the Assembly’s reputation, the debate 
opened with an outburst of the party explosions that nowadays 
are never far from the surface. Attacks from the right were 
showered not only upon Viet Minh personalities but on the past 
reputation of Communist deputies ; the Communists responded 
with organised slamming of desk lids. Even fisticuffs ensued. 
When the uproar subsided and a vote was taken on the alterna- 
tive courses to be pursued, the vote for military action was unani- 
mous but for the Communists. These, including the five 
Ministers in the Government, abstained. 

But their act was followed by some heartsearchings. Ought 
they to provoke a crisis that would weaken M. Bidault’s position 
during the Moscow meetings? On the other hand, ought they 
to remain in a Government that is accepting American loans in 
view of their intense disapproval of President Truman’s new 
Mediterranean policy? When M. Ramadier announced that he 
would make the second vote, that on the military oredits, a vote 
of confidence, their Central Committee came out with an un- 
compromising refusal to support him. There followed the 
24-hour delay that must, under the new constitution, precede a 
vote of confidence. It was then that the five Communist Minis- 
ters decided not to overthrow the Government. They therefore 
voted against their party. Reluctantly, but sensibly, M. Ramadier 
gave out that “cabinet solidarity ” was sufficient for his purposes. 
The Communists are left explaining why a vote in two directions 
is not a party split. 

. 


On the short view, the Communists have had their cake and 
eaten it. They have kept M. Bidault as comfortable as may be 
in Moscow, but can disclaim party responsibility for a military 
campaign, Can they continue to face both ways for the duration 
of the Moscow Conference? Not if party cecriminations open 
with equal acerbity on some domestic issue that affects every 
man in the street. This the Indo-China controversy does not do. 
Tt was a tug-of-war in which neither left nor right was pulling 
with a real will, and the Communist Party should without diffi- 
culty be able to live down last week’s divided vote. 

But the sight of Communists in a dilemma is bound to encour- 
age the hopes of the extreme right—the only. party, to-day, that 
would like to see a political upset. A refurbishing of weapons 
in that quarter has been noticeable lately. There are persistent 
tumours that Genéral de Gaulle is planning to launch a party 
in anticipation of a financial’ debacle in the autumn. 


* * * 


More Trade with Finland 


To expand trade with Finland is good politics as ‘well as 
good economics, and the British discussions in London with 
the Finnish Trade Delegation, which began on March 3rd and 
ended last week, have had highly satisfactory results. The British 
Government can now place orders for 175,000 standards of sawn 
softwood, which is one-third of the toral requirements of their 
housing programme ‘for this year, on the austere basis of 1.6 


" ae j among their. i b are 5 
semi-manufactured steel, of which at first the Finns -wanted building labour in certain sun" ahead 
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90,000 tons. This has to be compared with the 50,000 tons a: 


iron and steel exported by Britain to Finland in 1946 and ‘18,699 
tons exported in 1938, when Germany was the main ‘supplier, 
This is a year in which Beitish steel exports are likely to be 


sharply reduced ; Jast year Finland’s share of them was up from 


I per cent to 24 per cent. But interest in Finland’s recovery 


and in its unique position in Eastern Europe should ensure that 


British deliveries there are cut as little as possible. : ; 
No settlement has been reached on financial questions, ‘The 
agreement of August 2, 1945, which expires in the summer, 
provided for the payment of 124 per cent of the proceeds of 
Finland’s exports to Britain into a s account earmarked 
for service on her sterling debt, which fell into interest and 
amortisation arrears during the war. As it is to be expected 
that there will be no arrears by the end of 1947, no specific 
gation would appear to be necessary; Finland’s record is thy 
outstanding even among Northern peoples. 


* * * 


The Crown’s Planning Record 


Fears that the independent and uncontrolled activities of 
other Government departments will defeat the purpose of the 
Town and Country Planning Bill have been ex ¢d in Standing 
Committee, where members of all parties joined in urging. Mr 
Silkin to take wider powers. Government departments will be 
asked to reach agreement with local authorities on their i 
ments for land, so that all land which is. intended for 
acquisition over a ten year period may be designated as such in the 
planning schemes. This idea of designation is excellent ; it will 
promote an orderly and unitary development of each area, end 
should minimise uncertainty among private owners about 
future of their property. The snag is that Government depart- 
ments may always sidestep this procedure and acquire land under 
other statutory powers of their own. In this. way, a 
thought out planning scheme. could be suddenly wrecked. . The 
planning record of some departments is indifferent or worse. 
The Ministry of Transport, described by Mr H. G. Strauss as “ the 
greatest anti-planning authority in this country,” was singled out 
by the Committee for condemnation, but the Board of Trade, the 
Service departments, and even the Post Office also attracted 
justifiable criticism. How far will these departments, armed with 
strong acquisitive powers, look beyond their own interests of 
convenience in the future? 

Mr Silkin remarked that it would certainly be convenient, for 
him if all land acquisition had to go through his Ministry; but be 
appeared 10 dismiss this as politically impracticable, and to pin 
his faith to the machinery of routine consultation among depaft- 
ments and local authorities which, however time-consuming (am 
it is certainly that), is equally certainly showing signs of improve- 
ment. But is it really so unthinkable to hay: one department in 
charge of land acquisition?. After all,state ownership of, laad 
is rapidly on the increase, and the idea of having a Ministry of 
Planning is to simplify and expedite land control, not to increase 
the need for co-ordination. What is. bad development’ when done 
by a private owner is not a whit better when done by a Ministry; 
and if the former is expected to put up with the delays and incon- 
veniences of planning control, he is entitled to insist that the 
control be uniform and effective and ‘his sacrifice not in vain. 


* * * 


Noah’s Ark 


The very serious damage done to agriculture by the snow, 
which killed Jarge numbers of sheep and other livestock, and by 
the floods, which have spoilt a considerable part of the best arable 
land - the Capote, Ee again focused attention on the need for. 
special measures to safeguard Britain’s food supply... No. estumait. 
that is at all reliable can be given of the aaa ‘loss imposed 
by the weather on-farmers and other sufferers, although in any 
case the Government will be asked to give more assistance that 
its initial £1,000,000 conribution.to the Lord Mayor’s relief fund 
and its increased grants to Catchment Boards in the Fens. 

_ Mr Williams’s emergency advisory committee of) agti ¥ 
interests will have to work overtime to sa much of 
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needing little site labour and specially designed for. rural con- 
ditions, as well as 5,000 Swedish-type houses have been exclusively 
earmarked for rural use and could be erected more quickly “ if 
local country builders will overcome their fear of novelties.” 

These are enterprising measures, whilst the Government’s action 
in scaling down local autho:\ties’ tenders to square. with the labour 
and materials likely to be available deserves praise rather than 
the blame it has received... But two doubts remain, The Govern- 
ment has allocated about 17 per cent of this year’s permanent 
housing programme to rural areas, whichis about proportionate 
to their population. But, just and fair as this. is, in view. of the 
urgency of maintaining food p ion ought not the Govern- 
ment to award a rather larger slice of the housing cake to rural 
areas? In the second place, in spite of the strong representations 
of its own advisory committee, the Government is going to take 
no steps this session to allocate grants for the reconditioning of 
rural houses. Mr Edwards claimed that there was no building 
labour available which could profitably be put on to this work ; 
bur his view hardly squares with the observations of the Hob- 
house Committee. : : 


South Bank 


Meanwhile, credit has to be given for a satisfactory piece of 
planning co-ordination in the County of London. The LCC in- 
tends to sweep away the derelict area on the south bank between 
Westminster and Waterloo bridges and to have ereoted, alongside 
County Hall, a major group of Government offices (designed to 
house upwards of 10,300 staff), the cultural centre mooted in the 
County Plan and the national theatre sponsored by the Shakespeare 
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Memorial National Theatre Committee. The Ministry of Works 
is co-operating on this project and has agreed to the appointment 
of an architectural consultant, Dr Holden, to harmonise the design 
and lay-out of these important buildings. The LCC has also 
secured agreement with the Ministry of Transport on the construc- 
tion of a major traffic roundabout at the Elephant and Castle; 
if it can deal equally effectively with the London Transport trams 
and the Southern Railway viaducts, it may eventually transform 
the unpopular south bank area from the worst to the best part of 
London. It would be a fine, if costly, vindication of the effects 
of planning, : A 
x 


The Stevenage Appeal 

The Court of Appeal on Monday reversed the order of Mr 
Justice Henn Collins under which he quashed the Stevenage New 
Town (Designation) Order made by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning last November. The grounds on which Mr 
Justice Henn Collins based his decision were, very shortly, that 
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in his opinion the Minister had not considered the report of the 
local enquiry at Stevenage with an unbiased mind, as he was bound 
to do under the New Towns Act, 1946. Equally shortly, the 
basis of the judgment of the Court of Appeal was that-they did 
not find. that there was sufficient evidence before Mr. Justice 
Henn Collins to justify.him in coming to that conclusion, ._ The 
law requires an objector affirmatively to prove that there was bias. 
In the view of the Court of Appeal the objector had failed to 
discharge that onus. 

As there is still the possibility of a second appeal to. the House 
of Lords, further comment on that aspect of thé case ‘s impossible; 
but comment can be made generally on the unsatisfactory nature 
of this procedure of Ministerial Order: and public ‘enquiry. 
Clearly a Ministerial decision to establish a new town, with the 
consequential. interference with private rights im the: chosen 
locality, is a political act. The Minister must weigh the whole 
of the evidence, the pros and the cons, before making the ‘first 
Order, He is then required bythe New Towns Act to 
public enquiry, at which objectors can be heard; and he is then 
supposed to reconsider his first decision in the light of the objec- 
tions there raised. In other words, he is asked to think again 
to decide if his first decision was hasty or ill-considered or bot 
all within the privacy of his own Ministry. Is it likely that nine 
Ministers out of ten will be sufficiently uncertain, or ‘volatile, or 
honest to come to a different conclusion om second thoughts? 
If they do they automatically condemn themselves as responsible 
Ministers of the Crown. Yet the procedure of public enquiry is 
important and could be made of real use to the community. Tt 
gives the public the right, which they should have, of speaking 
their minds and offering their local knowledge. There should 
surely be some instances where they can convert the Minister to 
their point of view, but it would be the height of optimism to 
expect this to happen frequently or as a matter of course. It is 
all the more necessary, therefore, that the Minister should take 
pains to make public a detailed reply, and one far more specific 
than the generalisations Ministers are apt to produce, to all 
those objections which the chairman of the public enquiry 
finds to be relevant. Then the public will be able to judge for 
themselves of the capacity of the Minister and of the practicality 
of the particular plan. The main remedy for a bad plan must be 
in Parliament, not in the chance ability of one objector to show 
“bias” in the mind of the Minister concerned,’ 


i 
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* * * 


The Dutch-Indonesian Agreement 


The Linggadjati. Agreement between the Netherlands and 
the Indonesian Government of Dr Sjahrir, which was initialled 
last November, was formally signed in Batavia on Maech. 25th. 
Differences of interpretation of the terms of the agreement have 
remained on some points unresolved, but the Netherlands Govern- 
mient has stated that they are not serious enough to hold up signa- 
ture of the agreement. The negotiations.have been 
but both sides deserve much credit for having reached a com- 
promise from such fundamentally opposed points of view and after 
even personal relations have been rendered so difficult by violence 
and bloodshed. Advice from a third party seems also; however, 
to have played a part; there has been no British mediation since 
the withdrawal of British troops from Java, but Washington is 
reported 10 hav: urged the Netherlands Government not to delay 
in reaching an agreement and to have added a warning that Ameri- 
can supplies would not be available if the Dutch were to resume 
military operations. The Americans have been particularly anxious 
for a return to normal commercial conditions in the East Indies, 
and the same desire has impelled the Sjahrir Government to be as 
conciliatoryas their fundamental nationalist. programme will 
allow them to be. Hitherto the Dutch have been using their 
naval power to institute a kind of blockade of the territory 
outside their control, and an American ship was recently seized 
for loading a cargo in Java contrary to the Dutch trade regulations; 
such proceedings have caused considerable annoyance in Wash- 
ington, where the State Department has been unwilling to chal- 
lenge Dutch legal rights, but has nevertheless been impatient at 
the prolonged restraint of commerce in a region so important to 
world economy. : f 

“Dutch colonial officials and settlers of the older generation will, 
no doubt, feel that all is lost by the deal with Sockarno’s State 
and. bitter memories of the atrocities committed against. Dutch 
civilians in the early days of Indonesian liberty will long remain 
to hamper the progress of reconciliation between the two peoples, 
Bat given the fact of successfully insurgent nationalism in Java 
and Sumatra, the Dutch have not done at all badly in a settlement 
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which still leaves them with a very large stake in their former 
East Indian empire. Conditions in the islands other than Java 
and Sumatra have changed very little from pre-war times, and 
Dutch interest and economic enterprise will probably from now 
on be concentrated on these territories which were formerly some- 
what neglected in favour of the two westerly islands. 


* * * 


Guests of Nehru 


The arrival of Lord Mountbatten in New Delhi as the Last 
of the Viceroys has coincided with the opening of an “ Asian 
Relations Conference” in the same city assembling nominally 
unofficial delegates from nearly all the countries of Asia, including 
six of the Asiatic republics of the Soviet Union, and also Egypt. 
The most prominent Asiatic absentee was Japan, which received 
an invitation, but was not permitted by the Allied occupation 
authority to send a delegation. Die 

The conference is in form and title an imitation of the biennial 
conference neld by the Institute of Pacific Relations, an orgamsa- 
ion with headquarters in New York, functioning as a federation 
of national bodies which include the British Royal Institute of 
International Affairs and the American Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions. The Pacific Relations conferences, which have brought 
together European, American and East Asiatic delegates, have 
been ventures in a technique of imernational study and discussion 
of problems of common interest outside diplomatic and official 
channels. It is a technique which corresponds to the conditions 
of the Wesiern democratic world, where public opinion exists 
independently of Governmenss or ruling parties, and where it is 
possible to have discussion on political subjects which preserves 
a certain detachment without being merely academic. This 
technique is inevitably modified by translation to an environment 
in which similar habits and conditions do not exist. Just as the 
Boy Scout movement, started im Britain as a purely civilian and 
non-political enterprise, has been transformed in certain countrics 
into a politico-military organisation, so the Pacific Relations Insti- 
tute system has been changed in its purely Asiatic form into a 
means of political manocuvre and propaganda. 

The Asian Relations conference has been directly promoted by 
Mr Nehru and the Congress Party and, although it may produce 
some useful contributions by experts to the study of Asiatic pro- 
blems, there can be little doubt but that the main purposes of its 
convocation are first to win for Congress India the position of 
moral leadership in Asia to which Japan and China have unsuc- 
cessfully aspired, and secondly to isolate the Moslem League by 
means of direct contacts of Congress with the Moslem countries of 
Western Asia and also the Soviet Union. The Moslem League, 
recognising rhe tactic, has denounced rhe conference and decided 
to boycott it; thus the first consequence of a gathering theoretically 
aimed at promoting amity among Asiatics has been to add fuel 
to the flames of Indian civil strife. 


* * * 


Care of Children 


Mr Attlee announced in the House of Commons this week 
that the Government had accepted the main administrative recom- 
mendations of the Curtis Committee on the care of children 
deprived of a normal home life. The Home Office has been 
selected as the appropriate Government department in which 
central responsibility for the children’s general welfare will be 
concentrated. Secondly, local responsibility will, in «very case, 
be exercised by a county borough or county council. Thirdly, 
to carry out their responsibilities local authorities will establish a 
special ad hoc committee, with its own executive officer, which 
will be concerned with all the home-finding functions at present 
exercised by one or more of the existing committecs—the public 
assistance committee, the education committee and so on. 

The choice of the Home Office to be the responsible Govern- 
ment department will doubtless arouse much indignation among 
those who pressed the claims of either she Ministry of Education or 
the Ministry of Health, or who considered that a special children’s 
department shou i i 
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was appailed at the number of local authority committees 
present concerned in the welfare of deprived children. i 

it may be the right solution to concentrate all these welfare activi. 
ties in the hands of one committee. In practice, however, an 
increase in the number of committees means an increase in the 
co-ordination required, and the more the need for co-ordination, 
the greater the delay in getting anything settled. Moreover, 
individuals do not always fit into the categories assigned to them, 
and the more narrowly the funotions of different committees are 
defined, the more likely are there to be “residuals ”—a’ poor 
law term for those for whom other departments refuse to accept 
responsibility. Fron: Mr Attlee’s statement, however, it appears 
that the establishment of children’s committees will be experi- 
mental and may be reviewed after three years. In any case, 
administrative changes are probably the least important factor in 
a deprived child’s happiness. That depends more than anything 
else on the enlightenment of the person directly in charge of him, 
whether as a foster-parent or in a large Home. é 


* * * 


Under the Guillotine 


Steady improvement is being made to the Transport Bill 
in its passage through Standing Committee. Last Tuesday, Mr 
Barnes announced further amendments, involving the redrafting 
of an entire clause on the position of docks under the Transport 
Commission and giving, as he expressed it, “C” licence trear- 
ment to owners of private docks which are substantially used for 
the trans-shipment of their own goods. These, with oi] and coal 
docks, will be excluded from the Bill. More important, how- 
ever, than the change itself is the method by which it was secured 
and its consequences for other provisions in the Bill. | Mr 
Rarnes’s concessions were the outcome of discussions berween the 
Ministry of Transport and the dock and harbour authorities— 
avery proper and sensible procedure, of advantage to both sides. 
Discussion of this particular clause on which attention had been 
fastened occupied nearly the whole of Tuesday’s sitting of ‘the 
Standing Committee, and it was, with scarcely an exception, able 
and to the point. Then the guillotine fell ; the clause was ordered 
to stand part after two and a quarter hours’ discussion ; four 
subsequent clauses with Government amendments were passed 
in a matter of minutes; and the Minister, finding himself with 
a few moments to spare, even made a start on the complications 
of Part V of the Bill, crucially important for transport costs, 

Under the guillotine, it is a matter of accident whether a clause 
receives adequate discussion, or whether it is rail-roaded through 
with no consideranon at all’ Sir Arthur Salter was moved to pro- 
lest yet again at the hasty discussion of clauses which give wide 
executive powers to the Government not merely to administer a 
clearly defined policy, but indeed to determine the policy itself by 
order instead of Parliamentary authority. He declared that the 
Committee were being asked to rubber-stamp a blank cheque. To 
which Mr Jay retorted that the country wanted to see legislation 
speeded up. But speed is not necessarily the same thing as 
efficient legislation. Speed is being applied to the Transport Bill, 
and in some respects it is being improved. Yet it will be enacted 
with whole expanses which have been denied any detailed con- 
sideration. It is too much to believe that, by a miracle of drafting, 
these are perfeatly designed to achieve their object. 


Shorter Notes 


The membership of the Royal Commission on the Press has 
now been announced. Remarkably few of the members appear t0 
have any extensive experience of the administration of news 
papers—as distinct from the angle of the casual journalist—and 
administration, in the sense of “ control, management and owner 
ship,” is Steen aioe the core of the Commission’s terms of 
reference. It may at least be that impartiality has not been 
carried to the point where no significant result cay alee: mies 

The report by Lord Justice Tucker into the proceedings before 
the Aberayron Bench, Cardiganshire, last April, will? two in- 
formations against the clerk to the Bench alleging food regulation 
offences were dismissed, has now been published (Cmd. 7061), 
The incident which gave rise to the report shtinks in importance 
when the report is read; the impression that does remain is 
that the absence of any form of legal training for :magiswrates 
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Letters to 


NCOs of Industry 


Sir,—Your article on March 22nd raises the question: Aré we 
really living in a past age? May we respectfully suggest that this 
rather applies to those who believe that the “free price” system 
can work in a period of almost universal shortage, The tempta- 
tion is far too strong to produce either what the well-to-do are 
willing to pay excessive prices for, or shoddy goods sold at a high 
rate of profit. For home consumption it is the Government’s duty 
to see that scarce labour and materials go mainly into quality and 
price-conirolled goods required by the mass of the people. 

Our main point, however, concerns capital goods requited for 
the re-equipment of our basic industries. Britain needs a plan for 
mobilising more ¢ngineering capacity to the task of turning out 
mining machinery, electrical generating equipment and installa- 
tions for ali the basic industries such as transport, cotton, foundries, 
agriculture. Naturally, such a plan does not demand universal 
regimentation, but it does call for controls. Controls may be 
pointless in themselves, but they are a necessary complement to 
a positive plan for putting first things first, 

Without such a plan at least for the obvious engineering 
priorities—in basic capital goods and basic consumer goods—it is 
useless to exhort engineering workers to work harder. At present 
the average worker—or even shop steward—sees no clear objective 
other than increased dividends for the shareholders. Even when 
he does put on a spurt, the result—because of the lack of planning 
and co-ordination—as likely as not, is that he finds himself standing 
about waiting for materials and components, 


The joint production machinery has withered precisely because, 
in the absence of clear national objectives, the employer has been 
able to re-assert his exclusive concern with “managerial functions.” 
If, ignoring the national interest, the employer is allowed to pro- 
duce what he thinks will yield the maximum profit, he naturally 
resents any suggestion that the workers should have any say in 
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the Editor 


production ; nor are the workers very keen to help him achieve 
that narrow aim. In our view, it is the Government’s duty clearly 
to lay down priorities in a concrete plan, and create the conditions 
2 peice the shop stewards can help to carry it through--Yours 
ad Ys 


Les Smiru, Secretary 
Metal Worker, 
5, Guildford Place, W.C.1 


{Agreed that a free price system would not at this moment secure 
a proper attention to consumers’ preferences ; it would do so, as the 
article last week ed, only on condition of disinflation to bring 
purchasing power into line with output. Disinflation, unless carried 
so far as to cause unemployment, would leave a number of bottlenecks ; 
and it is true enough, as was poimted out in the article, that one 
such bottleneck which the Government has conspicuously failed to 
tackle is capital goods production. There is also much to be said 
for quality standards the kinds suggested, for example, in the 
Purniture Working Party Report. But any general attempt to plan 
how much of each type of article conforming to the standards should 
be produced, outside a few very limited spheres, can lead only to 
regimentation of consumers and a spanner in the wheels of production. 
The decay of joint production machinery is certainly due in part to 
managerial obstruction ; but it is also due to lack of guidance from 
the Government in switching the joint machinery over to the new. 
tasks of peace, and to the extraordinary lack of fight on this issue 
on the part of the trade unions. And Heaven help the trade unions, 
including the shop stewards, if they can see no point in joint consulta- 
tion in industries working for a free market.—Eprror.} 


Srr,—Surely foremen and charge hands, not shop stewards, are 
the NCOs of industry. NCOs have limited but definite powers 
and responsibilities ; shop stewards have undefined powers and 
are completely free from responsibility. The only applicable 
military analogy is with the soldier representatives elected to serve 
on battalion, and I believe, higher staffs in the early days of the 
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PRITIGH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION. IN ASSOCIATION WITH QB.Ay SiAchyy ‘TBs ~ 


this ts i if to-day 


A living thing has a way of growing, and TI have grown 
to mean much more than the name Tube Investments can 
convey. Yet it was the initial structure of the group which 
made possible, almost inevitable, the many later develop- 
ments. , 

TI began asa free association of inter-dependent engineer- 
ing companies who united their resources while maintain- 
ing the individual character of each concern. TI still 
adhere to this principle, but now concentrate technical 
knowledge and skill in many fields, to the benefit of their 
varied customers, 

Precision tubes in steel and light alloys are an important 
part of TI enterprise; so are bicycles and cycle com- 
ponents, electrical appliances for the home and industry, 
light alloy sheet, strip and extruded sections; so also are 
such varied products as pressure vessels for ships, metal 
furniture, gas cylinders, golf shafts, traffic signs, fabricated 
light alloy goods, fishing rods, paints, cables and essential 
components of locomotives, cars, aeroplanes, to mention 
only a few. 

All these activities are energised by the full resources of 
the group, and are subject to careful watch so that none 
shall fall below the jealously guarded standards set by 
TI at their beginning. 























Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 
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which still leaves them with a very large stake in their former 


East Indian empire. in the islands other than Java 
end Sumatra have changed very little from pre-war times, and 
Dutch interest and economic enterprise will probably from now 
on be concentrated on these territories which were formerly some- 
what neglected in favour of the two westerly islands. 


* * * 


Guests of Nehru 


The arrival of Lerd Mountbatten in New Delhi as the Last 
of the Viceroys has coincided with the opening of an “ Asian 
Relations Conference” in the same city assembling nominally 
unofficial delegates from nearly all the countries of Asia, including 
six of the Asiatic republics of the Soviet Union, and also Egypt. 
The most prominent Asiatic absentee was Japan, which received 
an invitation, but was not permitted by the Allied occupation 
authority to send a delegation. ore. 

‘The conference is in form and title an imitation of the biennial 
conference held by the Institute of Pacific Relations, an orgamsa- 
tion with headquarters in New York, functioning as a federation 
of national bodies which inclade the British Royal Institute of 
International Affairs and the American Council of Forcign Rela- 
tions. The Pacific Relations conferences, which have brought 
together European, American and East Asiatic delegates, have 
been ventures in a technique of imrernational study and discussion 
of problems of common interest outside diplomatic and official 
channels. It is a technique which corresponds to the conditions 
of the Western democratic world, where public opinion exists 
independently of Governmen:s or ruling parties, and where it is 
possible to have discussion on political subjects which preserves 
a certain detachment without being merely academic. This 
technique is inevitably modified by translation to an environment 
in which similar habits and conditions do not exist. Just as the 
Boy Scout movement, started in Britain as a purely civilian and 
non-political enterprise, has been transformed in certain countries 
into a politico-military organisation, so the Pacific Relations Insti- 
tute system has been changed in its purely Asiatic form into a 
means of political manocuvre and propaganda. 

The Asian Relations conference has been directly promoted by 
Mr Nehru and the Congress Party and, alshough it may produce 
some useful contributions by experts to the study of Asiatic pro- 
blems, there can be little doubt but that the main purposes of its 
convocation are first to win for Congress India the position of 
moral leadership in Asia to which Japan and China have unsuc- 
cessfully aspired, and secondly to isolate the Mosiem Leagiie by 
means of direct contacts of Congress with the Moslem countries of 
Western Asia and also the Soviet Union. The Moslem League, 
recognising the tactic, has denounced the conference and decided 
t© beycort it; thus the first consequence of a gathering theoretically 


aimed at promoting amity among Asiatics has been to add fuel 
to the flames of Indian civil strife. 
* . * 


Care of Children 

Mr Atlee announced in the House of Commons this week 
that the Government had accepted the main adminisirative recom- 
mendations of the Ourtis Commitee on the care of chikiren 


deprived of a normal home life. The Home Office has been 
reflected as the m which 


Government deparimen 
cemizal responsibi or the cueundie' ed welfare will be 
concemrated. Secondly, local will, in every case, 
be exercised by a county borough or county council. Tircdiy, 


to carry out then responsibilities bowel auchorues will establish a 
“pecial ad hee committee, with its own executive officer, which 


the “rume Gndine frumetinme «ft nreerne 
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M, Ramadier wins a Round 

When M, Ramadier first 100k office, it was a gamble whether 
e fissures ii Bis. coaliian would show most quickly under the 
re of home or of overseas policy. In the event, he has 
hort reprieve at Lome, laggely thanks to the Trades Union 
Federation’s decision Mot t0 press sid disdain Wage Sd INS * hile 
ihe Governmen:’s price reduction policy is on trial until 
May, and thanks also to his firm refusal to be browbeaten by 
the Pacis newspaper strikers, It is Indo-China that has given 
his flimsy cabinet its first bad shaking. He has survived it, 
and retained the Communists in his Government by a narrow 

margin and by dint of some unexpected compromises. 

There were two practical points at issue in the debate on Indo- 
China. One was whether 10 proceed first by restoring order and 
then by holding peace talks, or whether to declare an immediate 
armistice. The second was whether to vote a mili credit of 
34,000,000,000 francs for the first purpose. The MRP, the 
parties to the right of them and perhaps two-thirds of the 
Socialists favoured the first of these alternatives; the Com- 
munists, together with some hesitant Radicals, wanted the 
second. Unfortunately for the Assembly's reputation, the debate 
opened with an outburst of the party explosions that nowadays 
are never far from the surface. Attacks from the right were 
showered not only upon Viet Minh personalities but on the past 
reputation of Communist deputies ; the Communists responded 
with organised slamming of desk lids. Even fisticuffs ensued. 
When the uproar subsided and a vote was taken on the alterna- 
tive courses to be pursued, the vore for military action was unani- 
mous but for the Communists. These, including the five 
Ministers in the Government, abstained. 

But their act was followed by some heartsearchings. Ought 
they to provoke a crisis that would weaken M. Bidault’s position 
during the Moscow meetings? On the other hand, ought they 
to remain in a Government that is accepting American loans in 
view of their intense disapproval of President Truman’s new 
Mediterranean policy? When M. Ramadier announced that he 
would make the second vote, that on the military oredits, a vote 
of confidence, their Central Committee came out with an un- 
compromising refusal to support him. There followed the 
24-hour delay that must, under the new constitution, precede a 
vote of confidence. It was then that the five Communist Minis- 
ters decided not to overthrow the Government. 
voted against their party. Reluctantly, but sensibly, M. Ramadier 


gave out that “cabinet solidarity ” was sufficient for his purposes. 
The Communists are left explaining why a vote in two directions 


i$ NOt a party split. 
* 


On the short view, the Communists have had their cake and 
eaten it. They have kept M. Bidault as comfortable as may be 
in Moscow, but can disclaim party responsibility for a military 
campaign, Can they continue to face both ways for the duration 
of the Moscow Conference? Not if party cecriminations open 
with equal acerbity_on some domestic issue that affects every 
man in the street. Thi; the Indo-China controversy does not do. 
It was a tug-of-war in which neither left nor right was pulling 
with a real will, and the Communist Party should without diffi- 
culty be able to live down last week’s divided vote. 

But the sight of Communists in a dilemma is bound to encour- 
age the hopes of the extreme right—the only party, to-day, that 
would like to see a political upset. A refurbishing of weapons 
in that quarter has been noticeable lately. There are persistent 
rumours that General de Gaulle is planning to launch a party 
|iN anticipation of a financial debacle in the autumn. 


* * * 


More Trade with Finland 


To expand trade with’ Finland is good ‘politics as well as’ 


good ¢conomics, and the British discussions in London with 
the Finnish Trade Delegation, which began on March 3rd and 
ended last week, have had highly satisfactory results. The British 
Government can now place orders for 175,000 standards of sawn 
softwood, which is one-third of the total requirements of their 
housing: programme ‘for this year, on the austere basis of 1.6 
standards per house. There will be far less scepticism about the 
fulfilment of this order than there is about Soviet or even Swedish 


execution. The Finns, in ‘return, are satisfied about the prospect 


semi-manufactured steel, of which at first the Finns: wanted 


They therefore 
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was appalled at the number of local authority committees ‘at 
present concerned in the welfare of deprived children. Logically, 
it may be the right solution to concentrate all these welfare activi. 
ties in the hands of one committee. In practice, an 
increase in the number of committees means an increase in the 
co-ordination required, and the more the need for co-ordination, 
the greater the delay in getting anything settled. Mor 
individuals do not always fit into the categories assigned to them, 
and the more narrowly the funotions of different committees are 
defined, the more likely are there to be “cesiduals”—a poor 
jaw term for those for whom other departments refuse to accept 
responsibility. Fron: Mr Attlee’s statement, however, it appears 
that the establishment of children’s committees will be experi- 
mental and may be reviewed after three years. In any case, 
administrative changes ate probably the least important factor in 
a deprived child’s happiness. That depends more than anything 
else on the enlightenment of the person directly m charge ef him, 
whether as a foster-parent or in a large Home. é 


+ * * 


Under the Guillotine 


Steady improvement is being made to the Transport Bill 
in its passage through Standing Committee. Last Tuesday, Mr 
Barnes announced further amendments, involving the redrafting 
of an enure clause on the position of docks under the Transport 
Commission and giving, as he expressed it, “C” licence treat- 
ment to owners of private docks which are substantially used for 
the trans-shipment of their own goods. These, with oil and coal 
docks, will be excluded from the Bill. More important, how- 
ever, than the change itself is the method by which it was secuced 
and its consequences for other provisions in the Bill. | Mr 
Barnes’s concessions were the outcome of discussions berween the 
Ministry of Transport and the dock and harbour authorities— 
avery proper and sensible procedure, of advantage to both sides, 
Discussion of this particular clause on which attention had been 
fastened occupied nearly the whole of Tuesday’s sitting of ‘the 
Standing Committee, and it was, with scarcely an exception, able 
and to the poimt. Then the guillotine fell ; the clause was ordered 
to stand part after two and a quarter hours’ discussion ; four 
Subsequent clauses with Government amendments were passed 
in a matter of minutes ; and the Minister, finding himself with 
a few moments to spare, even made a start on the complications 
of Part V of the Bill, crucially important for transport costs, 

Under the guillotine, it is a matter of accident whether a clause 
receives adequate discussion, or whether it is rail-roaded through 
with no considerapon at ali. Sir Arthur Salter was moved to pro- 
lest yet again at the discussion of clauses which give wide 
executive powers to the ernment not merely to administer a 
clearly d policy, but indeed to determine the policy itself by 
order instead of Parliamentary authority. He declared that the 
Commitee were being asked to rubber-stamp a blank cheque. To 
which Mr Jay retorted that the coun:ry wanted to see legislation 
speeded up. But speed is not necessarily the same thing as 
cfheicnt legislation. Speed is being applied to the Transport Bill, 
and in some respecis it is being improved. Yet it will be 
with whole expanses which have been denied any detailed con 
sideration. It 1s too much to believe that, by a miracle of drafting, 
these are periecsly designed to achieve their object, 


Shorter Notes 


The membership of the Royal Commission on the Press 
vow been announced Remarkably few of the members 
have any extemeve experience of the administration 


pepers-33 distinc? from the angle of ine ussual Journ: 
administration, in the sense of “ control and 
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90,000 tons. This has to be compared with the 50,000 tons of 
iren and steel exported by Britain to Finland in 1946 and 18,999 
tons exported in 1938, when Germany was the main supplier, 
This is a year in which Beitish steel exports are likely to be 
sharply reduced ; Jast year Finland’s share of them was up from 
1 per cent to 2} per cent But interest in Finiand’s recoy 
and am MS uUmuque pollen in Eastern Europe ‘hould erenre thee 
British deliveries there are cut as little as possible. ven 
No settlement has been reached on financial questions. é 
agreement of August 2, 1945, which expires in the 


provid for the payment of 12} per cent 
inland’s exports to Britain into a special account 


| 


The Crown's Planning Record 
and uncontrolled activities of 
departments will defeat the purpose of the 
Town and Country Planning Bill have been expressed i —T 
Commitee, where meena <0 oll: pemnes. HOR Ie NN 
Silkin to take wider powers. Government departmenis be 
asked to reach agreement with local authorities on their a 
ments for land, so that all land which is intended for 
acquisition over a ten year period may be designated as such in 
planning schemes. This idea of designation is excellent ; it 
promote an orderly and unitary development of each area, and 
should minimise uncertainty among private owners about the 
future of their property. The snag is that Government depart- 
ments may always sidestep this procedure and acquire land oT 
other statutory powers of iheir own, In this way, a fully 
thought out planning scheme could be suddenly wrecked. . The 
planning record of some departments is indifferent or worse. 
The Ministry of Transport, described by Mr H. G. Strauss as “the 
greatest anti-planning authority in this country,” was singled out 
by the Committee for condemnation, but the Board of Trade, the 
Service departments, and even the Post Office also attracted 
justifiable criticism. How far will these ents, armed with 
strong acquisitive powers, look beyond their own interests of 
convenience in the future? ©] 
Mr Silkin remarked that it would certainly be convenient, for 
him if all land acquisition had to go through his Ministry; but be 
appeared to dismiss this as politically impracticable, and to pin 
his faith to the machinery of routine consultation among depatt- 
ments and local authorities which, however time-consuming (and 
it is certainly that), is equally certainly showing signs of improve: 
ment. But is it really so unthinkable to hav: one department in 
charge of Jand acquisition? After. all, state ownership of Jaad 
is rapidly on the increase, and the idea of having a Ministry of 
Planning is to simplify and expedite land control, not to increase 
the need for co-ordination. What is. bad development when done 
by a private owner is not a whit better when done by a Ministry; 
and if the former is expected to put up with the delays and incot- 
, is entitled to insist that the 
control be uniform and effective and his sacrifice not in vain 
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Noah’s Ark 


The very serious damage done to agriculiure by the snow, 
which killed large numbers of sheep and other livestock, and by 
the floods, which have spoilt a considerable part of the best arable 
land in the. country, has again focused attention on the need for. 
special measures to safeguard Britain’s food supply... No, estumale, 
that is at all reliable can be given of the financial loss imposed 
by the weather on farmers and other sufferers, although in any. 
case the Government will be asked to give more assistance than 
its initial £1,000,000 conyribution, to the Lord Mayor’s relief fund 
and its increased grants to Catchment Boards in the Fens. 


Mr Williams's emergency advisory committee of saxicola 
interests will have to work overtime to salvage as much of the 
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Letters to 
NCOs: of Industry 


Str,—Your article on March 22nd raises the question: Are we 
really living in a past age? May we respectfully suggest that this 
rather applies to those who believe that the “ free price ” system 
can work in a period of almost universal shortage, The tempia- 
tion is far too strong to produce either what the well-to-do are 
willing to pay excessive prices for, or shoddy goods sold at a high 
rate of profit. For home consumption it is the Government’s duty 
to see that scarce labour and materials go mainly into quality and 
price-conirolled goods required by the mass of the people. 

Our main point, however, concerns capital goods required for 
the re-equipment of our basic industries. Britain needs a plan for 
mobilising more ¢nginecring capacity to the task of turning out 
mining machinery, electrical generating equipment and installa- 
tions for all the basic industries such as transport, cotton, foundries, 
agriculture. Naturally, such a plan does not demand universal 
regimentation, but a does call for controls. Controls may be 
pointless in themselves, but they are a necessary complement to 
a positive plan for putting first things first. 

Without such a plan at least for the obvious engineering 
priorities—in basic capital goods and basic consumer goods—it is 
useless to exhort engineering workers to work harder. At present 
the average worker—or even shop steward—sees no clear objective 
other than increased dividends for the shareholders. Even when 
he does put on a spurt, the result—because of the lack of planning 
and co-ordination—as likely as not, is that he finds himself standing 
about waiting for materials and components, 


The joint production machinery has withered precisely because, 
in the absence of clear national objectives, the employer has been 
able to re-assert his exclusive concern with “managerial functions.” 
If, ignoring the national interest, the employer is allowed to pro- 
duce what he thinks will yield the maximum profit, he naturally 
resents any suggestion that the workers should have any say in 
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the Editor 


production ; nor are the workers very keen to help him achieve 
that narrow aim. In our view, it is the Government’s duty clearly 
to lay down priorities in a concrete plan, and create the conditions 
in which the shop stewards can help to carry it through——Yours 
faithfully, 
Les Smrru, Secretary 
Metal Worker, 
5, Guildford Place, W.C.1 


[Agreed that a free price system would not at this moment secure 
a proper attention to consumers’ preferences ; it would do s0, as the 
article last week showed, only on condition of disinflation to bring 
purchasing power into line with output. Disinflation, unless carried 
so far as to cause unemployment, would leave a number of bottlenecks ; 
and it is true enough, as was poi out in the article, that one 
such bottleneck which the Government has conspi failed to 
tackle is capital goods production. There is also much to be said 
for quality standards the kinds suggested, for example, in the 
Furniture Working Party Report: But any general attempt to plan 
how much of each type of article cénforming to the standards should 
be produced, outside a few very limited spheres, can lead only to 
regimentation of consumers and a spanner in the wheels of production. 
The decay of joint production machinery is certainly due im part to 
managerial obstruction ; but it is also due to lack of guidance from 
the vernment in switching the joint machinery over to the new 
tasks of peace, and to the extraordin lack of fight on this issue 
on the part of the trade unions. And Heaven help the trade uniohs, 
including the shop stewards, if they can see no nent in joint consulta- 
tion in industries working for a free market —Eprror.] 


Str,—Surely foremen and charge hands, not shop stewards, are 
the NCOs of industry. NCOs have limited but definite powers 
and responsibilities ; shop stewards have undefined powers and 
are completely free from responsibility. The only applicable 
military analogy is with the soldier representatives elected to serve 
on battalion, and I believe, higher staffs in the early days of the 
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this is tf if to-day 


A living thing has a way of growing, and TI have grown 
to mean much more than the name Fube Investments can 


convey. Yet it was the initial structure of the which 
made possibic, almost inevitable the many kendo 


ments. 
TI began asa free association of inter-dependent engincer- 
ing companies who united their resources while mamtam- 
the individual character of each concern. TI wif 
to this principle, but now concentrate technical 
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needing little site labour and specially designed for rural con- 
ditions, as well as 5,000 Swedish-type houses have been exclusively 
earmarked for rural use and could be erected more quickly * 1) 
local country builders wiil overcome their fear of novelzies.” 
These are enterprising measures, whilst tie Government's actior 
in scaling down local authoties’ tenders to square with the labou; 
. usd ssi lessale dieway av O¢ avaslable deserves praise rather 
the blame it has received. But two doubts remain, The Govern- 
. ment has allocated about 17 per cent of this year’s permanent 
housing programme to rural areas, which is about proportionate 
to their population. But, just and fair as this is, in view of the 
urgency of maintaining food production ought not 
mem to award a rather larger slice of 
areas? In the second place, in spite of 
of its own advisory committee, the Government is going to take 
no steps this session to allocate grants for the reconditioning of 
rural houses. Mr Edwards claimed that there was no building 
labour available which could profitably be ; 
bur his view hardly squares with the observations of 
house Committee. 


[ 
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* * 


South Bank 


Meanwhile, credit has to be given for a satisfactory piece of 
planning co-ordination in the County of London. The LCC in- 
tends to sweep away the derelict area on the south bank between 
Westminster and Waterloo bridges and to have ereoted, alongside 
County Hall, a major group of Government offices (designed to 
house upwards of 10,900 staff), the cultural centre mooted in the 
County Plan and the national theatre sponsored by the Shakespeare 
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in his Opinicn the Minister had not considered the report of the 
local enquiry at Stevenage with an unbiased m.nd, as he was bound 
to do under the New Towns Act, 1946. Equally shortly, the 
basis of the judgment of the Court of Appeal was thar they did 
not find that there was. sufficient evidence before Mz Justas 
Tou Custis to yustety bum a coming to that conclusion, The 
law requires an objector affirmatively to prove that there was bias. 
In the view of the Court of Appeal the objector had failed to 
discharge that onus. 

As there is still the possibility of a second appeal to. the House 
of Lords, further comment on that aspect of thé case ‘s impossible; 
but comment can be made generally on the unsatisfactory nature 
of this procedure of Ministerial Order and public enquiry. 


Clearly a Ministerial decision to establish a new town, with the 
consequential interference with private rights im the chosen 
locality, is a political act. The Minister must weigh the whole 
of the evidence, the pros and the cons, before making the ‘first 
Order. He is then required by the New Towns Act to hold:a 
public enquiry, at which objectors: can be heard; and he is then 
supposed to reconsider his first decision in the light of the objec- 
tions there raised. In other words, he is asked to think again and 


to decide if his first decision was hasty or ill-considered 
all within the privacy of his own Ministry. Is it likely that nine 
Ministers out of ten will be sufficiently uncertain, or volatile, or 


é 


gives the public the right, which they should have, of speaking 
their minds and offering their local knowledge. There should 
surely be some instances where they can convert the Minister to 
their point of view, but it would be the height of optimism to 
expect this to happen frequently or as a matter of course. It is 
all the more necessary, therefore, that the Minister should take 
pains to make public a detailed reply, and one far more specific 
than the generalisations Ministers are apt to produce, to all 
those objections which the chairman of the public enquiry 
finds to be relevant. Then the public will be able to judge for 
themselves of the capacity of the Minister and of the practicality 
of the particular plan. The main remedy for a bad plan must be 
in Parliament, not in the chance ability of one objector to show 
“bias” in the mind of the Minister concerned.’ 


. * * 


The Dutch-Indonesian Agreement | 


The Linggadjati. Agreement between the Netherlands and 
the. Indonesian Government of Dr Sjahrir, which, was initialled 
last November, was formally signed in. Batavia on Magch 25th. 
Differences of interpretation of the terms of the agreement have 
remained on some points unresolved, but the Netherlands Govern- 
ment has stated that they are not serious enough to hold up signa- 
ture of the agreement. The negotiations.have been prolonged, 
but both sides deserve much credit for having reached a com- 
promise from such fundamentally opposed points of view and after 
even personal relations have been rendered so difficult by violence 
and bloodshed. Advice from a third party seems also, however, 
to have played a part; there has been no British mediation since 
the withdrawal of British troops from Java, but Washington is 
reported 10 have urged the Netherlands Government not to delay 
in reaching an agreement and to have added a warning that Ameri- 
can supplies would not be available if the Dutch were to resume 
military operations. The Americans have been particularly anxious 
for a return to normal commercial conditions in the East Indies, 
and the same desire has impelled the Sjahrir Government to be as 
conciliatoryas their fundamental nationalist. programme will 
allow them to be. Hitherto the Dutch have been using their 
naval power to institute a kind of blockade of the territory 
outside their control, and an American ship was recently seized 
for loading a cargo in Java contrary to the Dutch trade regulations; 
such proceedings have caused considerable annoyance in Wash- 
ington, where the State Department has been unwilling to chal- 
lenge Dutch legal rights, but has nevertheless been impatient at 
the prolonged restraint of commerce in a region so important to 
world economy. bite 

“Dutch colonial officials and settlers of the older generation will, 
no doubt, feel that all is lost by the deal with Sockarno’s State 
and bitter memories of the atrocities committed against Dutch 
civilians in the early days of Indonesian liberty will long remain 
to hamper the progress of reconciliation between the two peoples. 
But given the fact of successfully insurgent nationalism in Java 
and Sumatra, the Dutch have not done at all badly in a settlement 





